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PART III. DOGMAS DISCARDED (concluded) 


8, A CHALLENGE REFUSED 


Between a thinker and a learned man there 
is the same difference as between a book and 
a table of contents—RENAN 


It never occurred to me that I ought to give 
up preaching. On the contrary my desire was 
to extend my activity. I acted boldly, although 
I advanced with some hesitation. I felt quite 
assured yet I was timid and a little shy. I had 
renounced Christianity for Theism. It seemed 
natural, therefore, that I should seek to con- 
vert the world to my ideas. Lance in hand, 
I set out to find a “defender of the faith” 
worthy of my steel. This was heresy in 
audacious mood. 

At this time, the Christian Evidence Society 
held meetings on Clerkenwell Green every 
Sunday morning. I attended these meetings 
and, with unnecessary timidity, questioned 
the lecturers—if such the society’s speakers 
could be called. The speakers were hooligans 
and brow-beaters. Most certainly they were 
not foemen worthy of any thinker’s steel. 
They were devoid utterly of truthfulness in 
expression and sincerity in approach. As I 
look back on their platform behaviour, I am 
still convinced that each one of these so- 
called lecturers was a hoodlum and a black- 
guard. Timidity in approaching them was 
stupidity on my part. 

A merely learned man might fear the mob, 
for learning is inclined to be timid. Learning 
is but a dressing of the mind and possesses no 
vitality in itself. Men do not die for learning 
and by mere learning they do not change the 
world. Life is wisdom, not knowledge. With- 
out despising knowledge, my quest was 
wisdom. How to learn. What to learn. The 
purpose of learning. How to use learning. 
To what end did one clothe one’s mind in 
learning. These were thé issues I had to face 
in my search for truth. The questions I put 
to these Christian Evidence Society speakers 
on Clerkenwell Green helped considerably for 
I was invited to attend the Stinday Morning 
Adult School meetings of the Peel Institute 
in order to refind Christ. I never hesitated 
to go where invited and I accepted the invita- 
tion only to lose God instead. It is said all 


roads lead to Rome. There was no doubt that 
at this time every path was leading me to 
Atheism. 

Thus in April 1903, I commenced lecturing 
at the Peel Institute in defence of Theism. 
My lance was poised for I believed that I had 
found the Christian champion for whom I had 
been searching in the Rev.-T. Bedworth Jones, 
Pastor of Enfield Lock Congregational Chapel. 

Partly owing to the fact that I worked in 
Fleet Street, I was an enthusiastic reader of 
The Clarion. It is possible that I would have 
been a fervid reader of Blatchford in any 
event, since his then recently found interest 
in Freethought and zeal for its propagation 
fitted in with my desire to understand theo- 
logical heresy to the fullest possible extent. 
Fleet Street however made it easy for me to 
get access to The Clarion. 

I do not have a great opinion of Robert 
Blatchford as a thinker. His militarism, which 
permitted him to discover “the German 
menace”, and made him a warmonger of the 
most extreme type, appalled me. And of 
course he supported Labourism, which has 
been reduced to a tragic mockery of working- 
class struggle. Blatchford’s style of writing 
was too simple to be truly thoughtful. Yet 
he conducted an agitation which compelled 
thousands to think on the subject of religion 
and he must have had some influence for 
good. Anyway, Blatchford was all the rage 
at this time. His Merrie England, Britain for 
the British, Not Guilty, and God and My 
Neighbour were household words. Naturally; 
the Churches hated and feared his popularity. 

Blatchford had told his readers that science 
had destroyed all the religions of the world. 
In an address to the members of his P.S.A., 
on April 12, 1903, Bedworth Jones “replied” 
to Blatchford. He maintained that there was 
no conflict between science and the Christian 
theology and he insisted that Christianity 
was founded on love. 

Actually, this was a stupid contention. 
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Science, being organised knowledge, certainly 
could not have love for its basis. Indeed, if 
one considers the persecutions in which the 
Church has engaged it would be difficult to 
maintain that Christianity is based on love. 
I see much martyrdom but little love in the 
record of the Christian centuries. And I do 
not recall only the Marian martyrs which 
surely condemns Roman Catholicism. What 
of the immortal Servetus whose dreadful per- 
secution indicts Trinitarian Protestantism 
for all time! 

Bedworth Jones plunged proudiy into 
depths of imbecility. Evolution, he averred, 
gave no account of beginnings. One could 
have asked him who claimed that evolution 
did. And how did he expect evolution to ex- 
plain things, when evolution had to accept 
beginnings, in order to explain development? 
His statement revealed a mind of astounding 
ignorance. Bedworth Jones contended that 
religion explained beginnings. Of course, 
religion did and does no such thing. It 
assumes beginnings and gives those begin- 
nings personality. The assumption explains 
nothing and is itself unexplained and un- 
explainable. 

In his nice Christian way, Bedworth Jones 
concluded that Blatchford was sweeping 
away all that Christians held dear. The 
Clarion editor was giving the people godless 
‘Socialism in exchange for the sweet and 
precious truth we had in Christianity. 

The hypocrisy of Bedworth Jones and all 
his Christian colleagues was evidenced by the 
fact that, when Blatchford pushed his Soc- 
ialism aside to support the disastrous world 
war of 1914, not a word was said about the 
godlessness of Blatchford. It was forgiven. 
And what did that war do? It swept aside the 
teaching of Jesus. It prepared the way for 
post-war years of misery, the Soviet Revolu- 
tion, a Second World War with its toll of 
ruined cities and devastated humanity and 
preparation for a Third World War. All sup- 
ported by the complacent mediocrity of the 
Rey. Bedworth. Jones, who took the anti- 
Christian line of least resistance as required 
by the traditions of Christian orthodoxy. 

His address was reported in the Enfield 
Chronicle for April 12,1903. It drew from me 
the following challenge to debate, published 
in the columns of the same paper a week 
later: 


Sir—In your issue of April 17 appeared a summary 
of Rey. J. Bedworth Jones’ sermon delivered at the 
Lock P.S.A. of Sunday 12th inst., in which Mr. Jones 


dealt with Mr. Blatchford’s articles on science ang 
religion, which I have read all along. Now, let me 
say, I see .as well .as Mr. Jones does, that God is in- 
deed our loving Father and has, as such, the first ang 
foremost claim on hearts; and it is this sense of my 
obligation to God that has caused me to revolt from 
the Christian scheme of salvation through Christ. 

Now, I should be much obliged, sir, if you would 
allow me through your columns to challenge Mr, 
Jones, either publicly or privately, to meet me in de- 
bate and to refute my statements that the Christlan 
message is neither required nor yet is it a message of 
love. If publicly then let the public be charged for 
admittance to debating hall, the money thereby re- 
ceived to go to some local charity, and the decision 
to rest with Mr. Jones. 

Iam a Theist by belief, and I shall rest my argu- 
ments upon “Oxford Help to Study of the Bible”, a 
strictly orthodox book published in 1896. I shall also 
bring with me “The Testimony of the Four Gospels 
concerning Jesus Christ” by Rev. C. Voysey (1897) 
and “Prophecy”. by the same author. Although I 
shall carefully study. I shall not prepare in writing 
my case; this in order not to take an unfair adyan- 
tage of Mr. Jones. Meanwhile, if he decides to accent 
the challenge, then I will forward him on Theistic 
literature.—Yours obediently, : 

GUY A. ALDRED 


P.S.—My object in seeking a debate with Mr. Jones 
is to learn the truth, the highest. most reasonable. 
most ethical truth concerning our loving father God. 


The reply from Bedworth Jones was pub- 
lished in the Enfield Chronicle the following 
week, May 1, 1903, under the heading, “A 
Challenge Refused”. 


Dear Mr. Editor—The friendliest of greetings to Mr. 
Guy A. Aldred. He is a complete stranger to me, and 
I know nothing of his “statements” beyond what is 
contained in his letter. May I say at once that I have 
no intention of accepting his challenge. The learner 
will never obtain “the highest and most ethical truth 


concerning our loving father God” by splitting lances. | 


The truth or faisehood of the Christian message wi'l 
never be proved to Mr. Aldred or to the world bv 
newspaper columns or by public controversy. Tt will 
only be proyen when Christians have taught their 
fellow-men by letters and deed that Christianity can 
do its work. So long as the Christian message touches 
the lives and consciences of men it will remain its 
own vindication, and when it ceases to vindicate it- 
self no arguments will be needed to convince the 
world that Christianity is dead—Yours faithfully, 
J. BEDWORTH JONES 


The Manse, Enfield Highway, 25-4-03. 


Here I am the thinker emerging. The 
learned man is being by-passed. Common- 
Sense is coming into its own. What has 
orthodoxy to say? It serves up platitudes. 
Bedworth Jones retires from controversy. 
Christianity must teach by work, etc., etc. 
Well, it has taught since then. War and 
destruction. Hiroshima. Kenya. Malaya. 
And it utters still the same mendacious 
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platitudes. This is not Christianity. It is 
licensed falsehood. It is ecclesiastical blas- 
phemy in excelsis. 

Thus did orthodoxy treat me in 1903, when 
I was seeking the Truth, the whole Truth, 
and nothing but the Truth, seriously and 


earnestly. Not yet seventeen I yearned for 
spiritual understanding. I asked and was 
answered not at all. I sought and did not find. 
The Church had one reply—it ignored: my 
request. And so the heretic went on his way 
to further heresy. - 


9. THE PEEL INSTITUTE 


Those who believe in a God of Love must 
close their eyes to the phenomena of life, or 
garble the universe to suit their theory. 


The Peel Institute was a local Quaker 
Christian Brotherhood, situated, in 1903, in 
Wceodbridge Street. Later, it removed to 
Clerkenwell Green. For three years I was 
connected with this assembly. Here I met 
the Quaker banker who really ran the Insti- 
tute, George Masterton Gillett. He had a 
brother, also a banker, Rowntree Gillett. It 
puzzled me when I thought the matter over, as 
I often did, how it was possible for a Christian 
to be concerned in such a completely worldly 
business as banking. When I joined the Peel 
Institute George Gillett was a local Borough 
councillor with a great anxiety to become a 
member of the London County Council, on the 
Progressive ticket. It was deemed a kind of 
disloyalty to the Institute not to help Gillett 
and his cronies to realise what appeared to 
be a very modest ambition. Of course, whilst 
striving for this position, he was still seeking 
re-election to the Finsbury Borough Council. 

A member of the Finsbury Borough Council 
from 1900 to 1906, Gillett in 1910 realised his 
county ambition when he was elected to the 
L.C.C. From then till 1922 he retained that 
position. In 1922 he became an Alderman. 
He was an Alderman up to 1924 but in 1923 
was chosen as Labour M.P. for Finsbury. This 
latter position he maintained till 1931. His 
progress after his election to Parliament is 
worthy of note: Secretary, Department of 
Overseas Trade, 1929-1931; Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Transport, 1931; and 
Commissioner for Special Areas, 1936-1939. 
He died, Sir George Masterton Gillett, on 
August 10, 1939. I do not know that Clerken- 
well or Finsbury gained much in the way of 
special amenities from his successful career- 
ism. The Peel Institute was simply his centre 
of activity, the’ stronghold from which he 
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sallied forth to do battle at each critical stage 
of his campaign to advancement. Gillett had 
as his local working secretary, an old man 
named Tosh. Supposedly elected by the Peel 
Institute, actually he had been appointed 
and was controlled by Gillett. Tosh was 
guilty of some slight misdemeanour and, de- 
spite his age, was summarily dismissed by the 
Institute and Gillett. 

In London in 1903, the term Progressive 
did not have a Tory connotation. There it 
meant a Liberal in Municipal politics. In 
Parliament the Municipal Progressive was a 
Liberal or a Radical. I found when I came to 
Glasgow that there was quite a different 
meaning and that in Glasgow the Municipal 
Progressive was identical with the London 
“Moderate” and actually meant a member of 
the Tory Party. 

During 1904, when I became first, a National 
Democrat and later, a Social Democrat, Gillett 
was still flirting with Liberalism. Subse- 
quently he joined the Labour Party and thus 
became a Member of Parliament. He followed 
Ramsay MacDonald into the National Gov- 
ernment and considered, I suppose, his career 
one of political success. What an outlook! 

In 1903, the Peel Institute was a hotbed of 
political liberalism of the Daily News variety. 
The Daily News, at that time, had a meaning 
that the present generation would not readily 
understand. The meaning has passed with 
the traditions of Bouverie Street, where it 
was published, and of which it was the out- 
standing feature. 

Membership of the Peel Institute brought 
me into contact with John Burns, then in his 
Radical heyday. John Burns was born in 
1858. It was two years before I was born that 
he joined the Social Democratic Federation. 
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He was an aggressive Socialist propagandist 
for about-five years. In 1890, he turned from 
Social Democracy to Radicalism. For my 
part, I was to turn from Radicalism to Social 
Democracy. My understanding of economics 
was not too clear but my natural tendency 
was towards radicalism of political thought. 
I was a regular attender at the meetings where 
John Burns spoke for I admired his robust 
style of delivery. Standing four-square 
in front of his audience, his broad Scots face 
emanating forceful determination, he was, to 
me, a public speaker worthy of the name. 
Also, believing as I did in the fullest enquiry, 
his attitude to questioners pleased me. John 
Burns was not afraid of any question. It may 
be that his platform manner arose largely 
from egotism, but in public speaking it was 
most effective and inspiring. Though later 
I came to regard him as a renegade, the 
memory of his vigour on the platform still 
intrigues me. 

Many are the good stories told of the breezy 
behaviour of John Burns in the course of his 
political life. It is only fair to say that every 
one of the excuses made by Burns for his 
acceptance of Cabinet office was copied at a 
later period by Labour M.Ps. Burns sacrificed 
much of his integrity for popularity and a 
place in the sun under capitalism but he 
walked back into obscurity with magnificent 
courage in order to maintain his attitude of 
opposition to war. This he did with a sardonic 
contempt for the whole gang of parliamcen- 
tary warmongers. 

Except that he remained silent when he 
should have spoken, the attitude of John 
Burns towards the First World War was 
correct and uncompromising. He was not a 
Pacifist. He was not pro-German. He 
simply held that a workers’ representative 
had no right to vote war credits or support 
capitalist war. He adopted a sound Socialist 
position, in contradistinction to the Labour 
Party. 

Concurrently, I also associated with that 
most illiterate Labour fakir, W. C. Steadman. 
Sometime President of the T.U.C., this man 
was typical of the stolid, unimaginative, wage- 
labourer mind. He would not be stumped by 
his errors, even though he expounded arrogant 
ignorance. His “Gawdthanking” Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon eloquence horrified me. 
Nevertheless I got a great deal of fun out of 
his ill-treatment of history, his misplacing of 
events, dates, and persons when he answered 
questions. One meeting I recall particularly. 


Whether a slip of the tongue or-not, he made 
Nelson win the battle of Waterloo. There 
had, of course, to be a member of the audience 
who interrupted good-naturedly enough, with 
the correction. But would Steadman accept 
the factual correction? No, he would not. 
He persisted in his statement that Nelson had 
won Waterloo and nothing would make him 
change his assertion. Clearly, he held that 
the speaker was always right even when in 
error. This careerist, and he was a miserable, 
pretentious careerist, died in 1915. 

For over twelve months, I delivered ad- 
dresses before members of this Peel Institute 
Brotherhood, in defence of Theism. I insisted 
that man was truly religious only in so far as 
his outwardly expressed views concurred with 
his inward outlook on life, and his beliefs 
were trained scientifically and cultivated. 
Theism was true, and the belief in God was 
based on indisputable facts. Only in so far 
as Theism was frankly anti-Christian could 
this belief be contended for as an essential 
ingredient of a natural religion and natural 
theology. Only in so far as it was the 
centre from which to attack all “revelation” 
was Theism commendable to every rational 
man. 

Belief in God, I argued, demanded a further 
belief in future existence. The latter, how- 
ever, I openly admitted, was unsupported by 
any real evidence, and was, therefore, un- 
scientific; which led back, of course, to my 
old theme of benefiting mankind here. In 
any case, this was the best course to pursue. 
Unlike Mr. Voysey, I denied the objective 
efficacy of prayer and doubted God’s power 
to attend to it. My inclination was towards 
a mechanical deism, which I styled Theism 
and defended with fervour. 

Despite the brave words I uttered as a Boy 
Preacher, and despite my very real belief that 
faith involved works, my thought was coloured 
by a great deal of metaphysics. 

At the time of first entering the Peel In- 
stitute, I had not reached a rea! sense of 
material values, I had not translated my 
righteousness into a concrete reality. True, 
I suffered no inhibitions and believed in 
reading of all kinds. I had a Chinese respect 
for the printed word, especially if it were 
heterodox. I had a natural tendency towards 
Red Republicanism. Radical ideas did not 
alarm me. Actually, I found them intriguing. 
Consequently, early in 1904, I embraced 
strong radical views, far in advance of the 
pietistic nonconformist conscience liberalism 
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for which the Peel Institute was a breeding 
ground. Later, I concluded this observation 
applied to all chapels and bethels run and 
supported by social parasites. 

The Peel Institute was an offshoot of the 
Friends’ Meeting House, situated in St. John’s 
Lane. The Institute was open every night in 
the week as a resort for the men—never mind 
the women—in the neighbourhood to find 
recreation in mutual intercourse as an alleged 
alternative to the public house. 

During my membership, I considered that 
the Peel Institute exercised a most damaging 
social influence. It contributed to the de- 
struction of that very home life its leaders 
pretended to uphold. Working men went to 
the Institute every night, straight from work, 
in order to play dominoes, billiards, and card 
games of various kinds; or to read newspapers, 
magazines, and books. They frankly confessed 
that they left “the Missus at ’ome to look after 
the kids. Oh! anything does for ’er.’ What 
a philosophy! And what an influence! 

Night after night, from seven to eleven- 
thirty, unmarried men were trained into an 
utter disregard for the companionship ot 
their future “wives”. I could not help feeling 
that they were being trained to regard women 
as underpaid housekeepers and the routine 
victims of male lust. Remarkable to relate, 
the most rare attendants at the card tables, 
and the most punctual at the Adult School 
meetings were the Freethinkers. 

A class for the study and discussion of the 
Bible was convened at the Institute on Sun- 


day mornings. When the Atheists withdrew 
from this class, the Bible study gathering 
collapsed. 

George Gillett, the President of the Peel 
Institute, professed to have the interests of 
the workers at heart—wanted to give them 
baths, etc., so long as the rates did not go up 
too much! The whole, Institute sought to 
lull the members into a support of the Presi- 
dent and his colleagues—for their “jolly good 
fellowship” in consenting to work among the 
exploited—in perpetuating a system of pros- 
tituted commercialism of principle! 

In Finsbury, as elsewhere, under capitalism, 
the spirit of grab, the gospel of being success- 
ful at the expense of others, that was fostered 
and nurtured in the hearts and minds of local 
progressive jerry builders, bankers, and 
private printers by the wretched profit- 
mongering tendencies of capitalism, was 
rampant. One saw around him, as a result 
of the class control of the necessities of ex- 
istence, a vast amount of mis-directed labour, 
pauperising parish relief, mis-employed 
science, sweated child, woman and man 
labour; luxury on the one hand, starvation 
on the other. 

In order to solve this problem all that the 
Progressives did was to form bogus Labour 
and Trade Councils prior to each election, the 
members of which were mostly private cap- 
italists and representatives of Trade Unions 
that did not exist. The Peel Institute was the 
centre of thisramp, As such, it furthered my 
social education, 


10. THEISTIC MISSIONER 


Events that seem very small often bear very 
great results NAPOLEON 


My questioning of the Christian Evidence 
lecturers caused me to become a Voluntary 
Theistic Missioner in April 1904. It also pro- 
duced a very enthusiastic chairman. George 
Tooley lived near me in Compton Buildings. 
Both George Tooley and his wife could not 
subscribe to the Christian faith but they were 
not prepared to declare themselves Atheists. 
They believed that there “must be something 
somewhere” and that the world ought to be 
filled with love and kindness. Theism, with 
its loving Fatherhood of God, suited them 
well and so they became my keen supporters 
and friends. 


Tooley worked in a soap factory and as a 
result of visiting him on Friday afternoons 
at his work, I gained familiarity with the 
manufacturing of soap. Tooley was a hard 
worker and it pleased him to instruct me in 
the workings of his trade. The higher type 
of self-educated working man, both he and 
his wife pursued culture under difficult cir- 
cumstances in an effort to understand and 
imnrove themselves mentally. 

On Sunday mornings, George Tooley took 
the chair at my meetings. He was a proficient 
chairman and an able controversialist. At 
times he would come to my weekday meetings 
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but every Sunday morning he and his wife 


would be there, one to chair the meeting and 
the other to give enthusiastic support. The 
weekday meeting ended often with my going 
home with them where we discussed and 
chatted for many an hour. When I turned 
Atheist, the Tooleys remained Theists. Our 
break in attending the same meetings was 
made with great reluctance. Soon after this 
Tooley changed his place of work and we lost 
contact with each other. I missed often his 
efficient chairmanship. 

The Theistic Mission continued till Sept- 
ember 1904, when it became a Freethought 
one. I distributed Theistic literature freely 
through the post, and held meetings on Clerk- 
enwell Green and at Garnault Place. At all 
these meetings my grandfather was a regular 
attender, turning up on his own and listening 
to all I said. When the meeting was over, 
away he would go his own way. When we 
saw each other on my return home, he would 
point out what he considered was wrong, not 
in my thought and utterance, but in my style 
and manner. His only comment on what I 
had said would be that logically I must de- 
velop into an Atheist—which I did. 

I can remember his being present when one 
of my meetings was broken up by riotous 
Christians. This was the first occasion on 
which I came into conflict with an audience. 
It was both an experience and an education. 
I was disappointed and disillusioned for I did 
not think the violence had been deserved. 
Christians have a right to be heard only to 
the extent that they are willing to hear. A fidel 
has exactly the same secular right to be 
respected as an infidel. That was my view 
when I was a Christian Boy Preacher. It 
remains my view today. There is something 
wrong with the Christian who thinks other- 
wise. 

At the time that my meeting was rushed, 
I was well known in Clerkenwell for my 
activity in connection with Peel Institute 
social life. I worked with leading local 
Christians in the cause of total abstinence. 
I assisted the Nonconformist shining lights 
of the Liberal Party in Central Finsbury and 
Islington in the struggle to realise their 
political ambitions. This was to my lasting 
shame but I had not taken the full measure 
of their opportunism and careerism. All my 
cooperation and acquaintance ought to have 
protected my meeting from disruption. 

I was opposed in 1904, as I am now, to mere 
temperance advocacy, which I consider an 
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apology for moderate drinking. In the end, 


this serves as no protest against drunkenness, 


for no one can define moderate drinking. 
Temperance is like limitation of armaments; 
a security for evil and not a challenge to or 
negation of evil. True, I was opposed as 
vigorously, yet reluctantly, to prohibition. 
There was the right of the individual to be 
respected. There was also the fact that pro- 
hibition served the purpose of the booze 
racketeer by making drinking illicit. It addeq 
the spice of adventure and audacity to the 
ugly pursuit of evil. I objected to self- 
indulgence being made to appear romantic 
but I shared the moral views of the pro- 
hibitionist. I saw drink as unmitigated vice. 
To my mind the way to oppose it was by ex- 
ample and personal integrity. Also, by giving 
the common people an improved environment. 
I believed in the power of moral suasion and 
very simple, direct propaganda. It seemed to 
me that my attitude called for Christian en- 
dorsement. I was amazed to find myself the 
victim of that strange Christian love of Free 
Speech and Free Thought. 

On the evening of Tuesday, August 16, 1904, 
I held, as previously advertised, a meeting at 
the corner of Garnault Place and Exmouth 
Street, Clerkenwell. The subject of mv 
address was “What Constitutes Freethought?” 

Commencing at 8.15, I spoke for thirty-five 
minutes, and then threw the meeting open 
for discussion. As there were neither questions 
nor opposition forthcoming I distributed two 
lots of handbills, sold some pamphlets, and 
then remounted the platform in order to bring 
the meeting to a close. I then noticed that, 
on the outskirts of the crowd. there was a 
“gentleman” who evidently had not had the 
courage to take the platform to air his 
opposition although I had offered any oppon- 
ent an equal time with myself. From his stand 
on the outside he was vehemently denouncing 
me and my arguments. I directed attention 
to his conduct and challenged him to continue, 
facing the crowd. My Christian friend re- 
fused and he had now around him the hooli- 
gan element that will supvort any “fun” at 
a public speaker’s expense. With their support 
he kept up a continual interruption. Not 
satisfied with verbal noise, they now rushed 
my platform. This they did three times. 
Three times I remounted the platform and 
commended their love of fair play. Amid a 
fourth rush, I faced police interference, and 
the meeting ended. 


That night, on my return home, my grand- 
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GARNAULT PLACE, TUESDAY, 8.15-p.m. 
Sept. 6.—Theistic Impossibilities, . 


GLERKENWELL 
FREETHOUGHT MISSIO 


13.—Agnosticism, A Reasonable Religion. 


20.—Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus.’’ 
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27.—Our Debt to the English Church. - 


For the promotion of Religious, Scientific and Secular 
Truth, and the advocacy of the right and duty of every 
man to think for himself in all matters relating to his 


own welfare and his duty to his Brother men. 
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your help in assisting on the cause would be greatly 


appreciated. Services are better than Contributions. 


Agnostics:: 


Received by collection and sale: 


Cards of. Membership avd £11 par- 


ticulars may be had of GUY A. ALDRED, Hon. Sec. 


by Rey. MINOT J. SAVAGE. - FREE. 
“‘The Safety of Unbelief,” by GUY A. ALDRED.—14d., Post- 


Free, 14d. 
BALANCE SHEETS issued quarterly, beginning August 


_‘ The History of the Bible, and its Relation to Religion,’” 
Tth, 1904. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the funds urgently needed, and gratefully 
received, and duly acknowledged on Monthly Lecture Lists. 

LITERATURE: The following, published by the Association, 
may be had as follows : 7 


PLEASE NOTE ‘that Mr. ALDRED and his helpers take no 


fees for their services and defray their own expenses. 


A PUBLIC DEBATING ROOM will be opened in October. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION entitling Subscribers to Right of 
Particulars later. 


Membership is 2d. Monthly. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS : 
of literature, August 7th. 1/6. 
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AUTHOR'S FIRST ATHEIST ANNOUNCEMENT 


Aug. 2.—The Perfection of God. 


9.-—Is the Soul Immortal ? 


16.—What Constitutes Infidelity ? 
23.—The Nonconformist Conscience, 
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‘30.—Bhuddism as Taught by Bhudda. 


SEPTEMBER: CLERKENWELL GREEN, SUNDAY, 7 p.m. 


(P.1.0. 
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11.—“God and My- Neighbour,” 
25.—Man: His Origin and His Gods, 


18.—The Trinity. 
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Sept. 4.—Nature’s Beneficence: A reply to G. W. Foote. 


MISSION. 


title on all atheist 
E Cy 


GOSPEL 
MEETINGS 


never did, never can, and never will 
May 17, 1906 


FREETHOUGHT LEAFLET 


EVER THOUGHT THAT: 
Reverend '' was a purely honorary one, con- 
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father went to his secret cupboard and 
produced a collection of Atheist pamphlets. 
He told me about Richard Carlile and Charles 
Bradlaugh and advised me to study these 
works, some of which were published under 
the title of The Atheist Pulpit. It was my duty, 
averred my grandfather, to study Atheism 
and every phase of religious and philosophic 


another of Byron. He told me the story of 
the Titan God, Prometheus. If I wished to 
serve mankind, he warned me, I must expect 
scorn and abuse. But, he continued, I must 
maintain my position with perfect sweetness. 
I must not permit persecution or neglect to 
make me bitter. He asked me to consider the 
lofty heroism, the enduring patience, the 


Rev. Guy A. ALDRED, Legally Appointed 
the use of which was not restricted to the Ministers 
that 


full embracement of the cardinal doctrines 
of Atheism and Agnosticism. 

My grandfather delighted in poetry and on 
the evening when he introduced me to Atheist 
writings, he gave me a volume of Shelley and 


My grandfather’s parting injunction that 
night was that I should discover actual and 
symbolical truth in this story of the immortal 
pagan, and embody the lesson in my life. 


Leader. 
2. Tne decision of the Privy Council on January 21st, 1876, 


to the effect that the title of the ‘‘Reverend’’ was a purely 
5. Since atheism implies, as a philosophic state of mind, 


3. The religion of the Nazarene was a religion for slaves, con- 
honesty of thought and expression, every honest Atheist ought to 


ferred on Christian Preachers by themselves.no earlier than the 


17th century ? 
expound Socialism in antagonism to Christian Charity, for which: 


laudatory one, 


exist ? 
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11. THE FREETHOUGHT MISSIONARY 
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Wheresoever the search after truth begins, 
there life begins; wheresoever the search 
ceases, there life ceases.—RUSKIN 
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Agnosticism for the wider philosophic agnos- 
ticism which declared that no person—since 
all persons were relative beings—was able to 
solve the riddle of the universe, the enigma 
of existence. Hitherto, I had been agnostic 
only to God’s existence, passively atheistic to 
his practical use. Now I became not merely 
atheistic for all practical purposes, but 
militantly netheistic towards his being and 
doctrinally agnostic towards the ultimate 
nature of all being. From a loose heterodoxy 
I had passed to the embracement of a con- 
vincing and consistent philosophy offering 
the counter-affirmative to the puerile absurd- 
ities of theological metaphysics. 

I found it impossible even to subscribe to 
Herbert Svencer’s doctrine of the Unknowable. 
The existence of the unknowable and the 
absolute was no longer a matter of doubt and 
speculation. It seemed to me that there must 
be an unknowable, underlying all existence. 
It seemed to me to be equally true that there 


I established the Clerkenwell Freethought 
Mission to register the fact that I wished to 
render service to my fellows but I could no 
longer do so as a Theist. My aim was not 
Atheism. I subscribed to a kind of Huxleyan 
Agnosticism. I was not quite sure that God 
did not exist. I was not certain that there 
was not a Heavenly Father. Now I can view 

; this as somewhat foolish timidity. I questioned 
most apologetically the evidence which was 
adduced in support of God’s existence. I did 
not deny but simply doubted. 

In this state of mind, I attended the public 
forum at Hyde Park. Here I discovered the 
university for which I was seeking! Con- 
troversy here and elsewhere, especially in 
Clerkenwell, caused me in the course of the 
next few months, to deny absolutely the 
possibility of anv God’s existence, so long 
as the term God was held to relate to a 
universally dominating personality. By 
Christmas 1904, I had surrendered Huxleyan 
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could not be an unknowable. I was not pre- 
pared to purchase respectable admiration by 
pretending that the unknowable was spelt 
with a capital “U”. This was Herbert 
Spencer’s way. It was as objectionable to me 
as Thomas Huxley’s meek and mild and ever- 
so-gentle Agnosticism. The unknowable was 
the permanently unknown. It was the com- 
plete negation of the known. It was beyond 
my ken and must be denied. Myth or reality, 
it required to be denied. I was an Atheist 
plus. Iwasa Netheist. I not only denied God. 
I was prepared to destroy him. And so with 
the unknowable. To me it was not and must 
for ever remain so. 

Many of my former friends, in an endeavour 
to maintain our association, made concessions 
tome. They pretended that I had lost faith 
only in a personal god. They told me that 
this was Pantheism and not Atheism. Pan- 
theists refuse to reduce the infinite and in- 
comprehensible to the level of personality. 
They hold that the noumenon is supra- 
personal. 

To my mind, this subtle distinction between 
the impersonal and the suprapersonal threw 


no light on the issue. It told me nothing 
about the nature of the noumenon if indeed 
the noumenon could be said to have a nature. 
That which was supra-personal must be im- 
personal. Such was my reasoning. 

The highest man knows in nature is 
associated with ideas and thoughts associated 
with personality. I failed to see what know- 
ledge man could have of that which was 
supra-personal. The noumenon was not a 
moral creator for nature was red in tooth and 
claw, a perfect organisation of mutual murder, 
The heavens were too magnificent, as was the 
whole scheme of nature, to have been the 
inventions of one personal being. This 
indicated some impersonal creative force. 
Both these approaches to estimating and 
understanding the universe had their basis 
in Atheism. 

For this reason I was a Netheist. Supra- 
natural force, or personal force, if God existed, 
he required to be denied and destroyed. The 
task of struggle unto emancipation was mortal 
and human. 

Such was the propaganda of the Clerkenwell 
Freethought Mission, 


12, FLEET STREET 


Fleet Street—a place where head-lines are 
mistaken for news; and such news is told as 
truth whenever the telling can be made 
sufficiently scandalous to be retailed for 


profit—Anon. 


Parents are very trying folk at times. They 
imagine that their offspring should be in- 
debted to them for being born. Actually, of 
course, there can be no indebtedness. On the 
contrary, an apology ought to be forthcoming 
from the parent to the child. The impertin- 
ence of parents’ attitude takes my breath 
away. 

When I recount the circumstances of my 
birth many people object to my making it 
known. Their argument is that I am here in 
the world and that the facts of my birth do 
not matter. I agree but my reaction is not 
the orthodox one of hiding anything that is 
not completely conventional. If registration 
does not matter, why register? If registration 
is of importance, why tolerate falsehood in 
the business? And why cover up? 

The effect of my mother’s bigamous 


marriage was to deny me all legal existence. 
My father’s bigamous marriage emphasised 
my legal non-existence. The behaviour of 
my half-brothers on my mother’s side left 
nothing to be desired from a family stand- 
point. The affection my mother had for me 
T could not deny. But she made demands 
on me that she had no justification in making 
in view of her second-marriage falsehood. 
Her affection notwithstanding, she had not 
brought me into existence from love of me. 
After losing my job in the doctor’s office, 
I had to set about getting another. The 
doctor had given me a month’s wages when I 
left and this I had handed over to my mother. 
It was my custom to give her any extras I 
earned. The trouble was that this month’s 
wages was spent within the week and the 
next week found me feeling uncomfortable 
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because I had not a week’s wage to bring in 
to the home. I do not say that my mother 
was in any way mercenary but a clear under- 
standing between parents and children seems 
hard to establish. I searched for work but 
each day felt more uncomfortable. I said 
nothing to my grandfather knowing that his 
answer would be to give me his own money. 
So I just did not go home and slept out for 
three nights. I did not find this to my liking 
but it was somewhat better than the feeling 
of guilt I had when at home. I should not 
have had this feeling but have it I did and 1 
was determined to stay away from home till I 
got another job. The job I landed was the 
office-sweeping job in the National Press 
Agency. As I have said, from this work, I 
rose to a penny-a-liner for the London Letter 
column and assistant sub-editor. 

Whitefriars House. the home of the National 
Press Agency, directly faced Carmelite House, 
the house of the Harmsworth Press. A 
familiar figure in those days was Alfred 
Harmsworth (later Lord Northcliffe). I can 
remember how, when in 1904 plain Alfred 
Harmsworth became Sir Alfred Harmsworth, 
Spurgeon of the National Press Agency rushed 
his congratulations across to Carmelite House. 

Work at the National Press Agency intro- 
duced me to the mysteries and corruptions of 
Fleet Street. For nearly five vears I worked 
there in a sub-editorial capacity. These five 
years were a period during which the cant of 
the world of journalism was made plain to me. 
I was disgusted by the stereotyping of the 
opinions that emanated from this hub of the 
world of ink. The journalistic systematisa- 
tion of prejudices sickened me with its 
splendidly-equipped machinery for stifling 
the spirit of true literature. Mediocrity 
abounded and enslaved where genius should 
have inspired and emancipated. Intelligence 
wore chains so willingly that it suffocated 
itself by its own acceptance of servitude. 

I described this system in a paper I read to 
the Camberwell branch of the National 
Secular Society in November 1905. This paper 
was revised and published in the Agnostic 
Journal, London, for January 13, 1906. It was 
republished in Freedom, London, for July 1907. 
Many years later I included it in a series of my 
essays, A Call to Manhood. Below is that part 
of the article that relates to my employment: 


“In addition to twelve months’ experience 
on the editorial staff of a London daily paper, 
the writer spent close on five years in a sub- 


editorial capacity in the office of a certain 
well-known press agency. Now, the cant of 
the whole system, the stereotyping of opinions 
involved—which have both, for some time 
past, oppressed him—have led to an open 
rupture, and he turns his back upon that 
journalistic systematisation of prejudices 
which offers the very antithesis to the spirit 
of true literature. 

“A man possesses a little fortune, and being 
of mediocre talent, and possessed of an over- 
powering vanity, desires to pose as a ‘leader 
of public opinion’ in the particular village in 
which he lives. He accordingly determines to 
run a local newspaper, and having registered 
it under as large an array of titles as any 
compositor can reasonably be expected to set 
up, he begins to turn his attention to the ‘copy’ 
side of the journal. Not being in that financial 
position which would enable him to pay a 
proper price for local intelligence, and having 
of necessity to publish more than the paid 
reports of marriages, etc., he puts himself in 
communication with one of the London press 
agencies. 

“Here we find at a price of 2s. 6d. or less a 
column, stereotyped columns of ‘Words of 
Wisdom’, ‘Science Gleanings’, ‘Wise and 
Otherwise’, ‘Facts and Fancies’, ‘American 
Humour’, ‘Hints for the Home’, ‘News of the 
Churches’, ‘Weekly London Letter’, ‘World of 
Women’, ‘Business Abroad’, etc.—all of these 
columns being the result of ‘paste and scissors’ 
operations on the various morning, evening 
and weekly journals that find their way into 
the sub-editorial sanctum. In order, how- 
ever, that the columns in question may look 
as original as possible, as much reprint, with- 
out the acknowledgment of its source, is 
indulged in as is comvatible with a non- 
infringement of the Copyright Acts. Then 
there are political leaders—mostly of the 
nonconformist conscience order—-represen- 
tative of the editor’s opinions. which are 
written, set up, and stereotyped in London, 
and sent down to the journal in question all 
ready for printing. In view, also, of the recent 
affectionate protestations the dissenting 
pietist has conjured up for the Labour move- 
ment—a purely secularistic, not to say 
hypocritical, movement, being of the earth, 
earthly—a column of ‘Labour Notes’, by a 
‘Labour M.P.’, is also supplied. The mild views 
of this gentleman are yet further diluted by 
the editorial pen of the agency ‘boss’. Then 
the special correspondence and other news, 
retailed by the various London and larger 
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provincial journals, are distilled and con- 
densed, and several columns of plagiarised 
news offered at the usual half-a-crown per 
column. 

“And so one finds in different parts of the 
country exactly the same paper—with the 
exception of local advertisements—published 
under different titles, according to the locality. 
Yes, there can be no doubt about it. The type 
is the same, the headlines, the illustrations, 
the setting, and the views are all the same; 
the one paper, except the space retained for 
local advertisements, is an exact facsimile of 
the other. Count up the price of the columns 
at half-a-crown each; learn the sale of the 
journal at a penny a copy; subtract the former 
cost from the latter amount; add the extent 
(in equivalent monetary value, if possible) of 
the editor’s satisfied vanity, and you have a 
mediocrity’s profit through journalistic ex- 
‘ploitation. Consider the ease and small 


amount of energy exerted in obtaining a fair 


i also Se — - ~ 


FLEET STREET, 1902-1907 


As the author knew it in the days of the old horse bus 


income by the agency’s editorial staff, the 
dinner and theatrical invitations, and you are 
in a fair way of appreciating the real meaning 
of modern journalism; for what is true of the 
press agency on a larger scale, is true, ina 
lesser degree, of the ordinary newspaper.” 


Such was my daily routine. Many of these 
columns were written by me and my en- 
deavour was to make what I wrote as useful 
and as radical as was possible. 

The “Words of Wisdom” column consisted 
of quotations from the world’s thinkers and 
poets. “Wise and Otherwise” was mostly 
humour. The other titles speak for them- 
selves. At the best, the actual knowledge 
made known, the wisdom cited, all seemed to 
be so much of a Professor Titbits compiling. 
I hated the work. But I loved Fleet Street. 
I wandered through it and pondered on its 
history. I trod the stones that thinkers and 
writers in the past had trodden. I roved the 
back-courts. I gleaned the 
stories connected with them. 
Fleet Street and its environs 
became sacred ground and my 
occupation in it a blasphemy. 

My evolution from Boy 
Preacher to Anarchist lecturer 
occurred during my years in 
Fleet Street. Though my 
evolution was quick it was 
continuous and I did not so 
much negate my past as em- 
body it. My reverence was 
extended, not limited or de- 
nied. Interest in Richard 
Carlile, that brave fighter for 
the freedom of the press, had 
been aroused in me by the 
volumes my grandfather had 
given me to read. Sacred to 
the memory of Carlile was 
Number 1 Bouverie Street, 
at the junction of Fleet Street. 
This building, in my time, 
was the home of the Sussex 
Daily News office. This had 
been the site of the place 
where Richard Carlile had 
lived and died, where he had 
conducted ~ his immortal 
struggle for freedom. Here 
was where the sheriff officers 
sojd off the writings of Thomas 
Paine in an effort to recover 
part of the fines imposed on 


meee 


Richard Carlile for publishing those very 
writings. F 

Richard Carlile’s death certificate shows, 
on the information of his son Alfred who was 
present at his father’s death, that this took 
place at No. 1 Bouverie Street on February 
10, 1843. 

The press announces (March 4, 1956) the 
closing down of the Sussex Daily News. It was 
founded in 1868. I find it hard to recall 
the number of times I entered the London 
office of this paper and felt that the ghost of 
Richard Carlile was walking by my side. 

The Daily News office was in Bouverie 
Street, a very large building not quite opposite 
Richard Carlile’s old shop. The News was 
edited by A. G. Gardiner. He enjoyed a tre- 
mendous and, in my opinion, most undeserved 
reputation as a journalist. As Alpha of the 
Plough he wrote a number of mediocre essays 
and is remembered by his book, Prophets, 
Priests, and Kings. 

In 1892, when Robert Blatchford published 
his wonderful penny edition of Merrie 
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England, the Clarion Press was located at 
number 4 Bouverie Street. 

On the opposite side of Fleet Street, facing 
Bouverie Street was Chancery Lane. During 
my early Fleet Street days, I would atone for 
my week-day servitude by repairing to ‘an 
office there where the National Democratic 
League met. The President of the League 
was W. M. Thompson, a barrister, who used 
his talents mostly in defence of the poor. He 
died almost forgotten yet he was a true and 
loyal man and a genuine servant of the people. 

Thompson was editor of Reynolds News- 
paper, in those days a radical paper with a 
strong republican flavour, though less strong 
than it had been when the brothers Reynolds 
founded it in 1850. That is just after the 
Carlile and Chartist period. Both ‘brothers 
fought in the Paris Commune. One wrote 
exciting thrillers. American bloods of today 
are not a patch on the amazing stories written 
and published by him. I looked forward every 
Sunday to Reynolds, which was taken each 
week by my grandfather. 


13. THE “DAILY CHRONICLE” 


I don’t believe in principle, but oh! I dew 
in interest JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


From the National Press Agency I went to 
the Daily Chronicle in Whitefriars Street. I 
had left the National Press Agency in disgust 
at the manufactured opinion all over the 
country for which it was responsible. But 
there was a second reason. The National Press 
Agency took on a young man to train in 
journalism. He had paid £300 for a year’s 
training and during that year he was to re- 
ceive no wages. I was instructed to show him 
the ropes. I had worked my way up as a 
journalist, receiving wages all the time. I 
regarded this attempt to impose a student 
journalist upon me as a form of scabbing and 
refused to do it. Had he been training for 
journalism and receiving wages, I would have 
given him every help but I was opposed to his 
paying the Agency for the tuition he wanted. 
These two reasons combined led to my re- 
signing. I left with no ill-feeling on either 
side. I sustained my objection and that 
objection was respected. I daresay one reason 
or the other would not have been a sufficient 
goad but-the combination was too much. 


The Daily Chronicle engaged me as a 
member of its Editorial Intelligence Depart- 
ment. Such departments were then only 
beginning to be established by the various big 
dailies. ‘The idea had, I believe, originated 
in the United States. Editorial Intelligence 
work I found to be most interesting and the 
research involved in such work was a task 
that suited me. Still, I had Socialist vision 
and the purposes which my intelligence work 
served did not please me. 

I had flirted with the idea of joining a law 
journal but then turned down the opportun- 
ity. I enjoyed the study of jurisprudence but. 
disliked the practice of law and the mundane 
careerism of lawyers. When a lawyer possesses 
talent, he usually abuses his great gift of 
reason and commonsense, and channels his 
work to successful bread-and-butter worth- 
lessness. Pursuit of the law usually becomes 
snobbery and careerism in excelsis. This I 
despised and so ruled it out. Thinking it over, 
I realised that I had no wish to become a 
legal journalist or a lawyer’s stooge. SoI went 
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to the Daily Chronicle where I met with much 
exciting political adventure. 

Most of this activity and its consequent 
victimisation came towards the end of my 
association with Fleet Street and is concerned 
more with my record as a Social Democrat 
and Anarchist than with my activity as a 
journalist. 

The Daily Chronicle is now incorporated in 
the News and Chronicle. It was founded in 
1855 but was later swallowed by the Daily 
News which had started in 1846. Robert 
Donald is said to have been the Chronicle’s 
most famous editor during the period of 1902 
to 1918. He was also managing director of 
United Newspapers, Ltd., until 1918, when the 
control of the company changed hands. On 
his retirement from this position Lord Dalziel 
(then Sir James Dalziel) announced in the 
House of Commons that Donald had received 
a total payment of £70,000 on his resignation. 

Surely this proves that the man was a 
money-grubber, not a journalist, in the true 
sense of the term. As editor when I was on 
the Chronicle, I can testify to the fact that 
he was a contemptible character. 

For his services to Liberalism in the 1906 
election, Donald became a knight. 

Subsequently Donald became chairman and 
managing director of Anglo-Foreign News- 


papers, Ltd., but he resigned this position in 
April 1931, owing to “the amount of time he 
was obliged to devote to certain public and 
private interests”. 

Among these interests were membership of 
various Governmental committees, including 
that on the Reconstruction of Local Govern- 
ment, and the chairmanship of the British 
Empire Exhibition in 1924. He was also chair- 
man of the Empire Press Union from 1915 
to 1926. 

In January 1933, he created a sensation by 
announcing his appointment as consultative 
director of Dorland Advertising, Ltd. 

One business in which he did retain a life- 
long interest was the Municipal Journal 
which he founded in 1893. Shortly before his 
death on February 17, 1933, he acquired 
Everyman. 

Sir Robert Donald’s career sums up the in- 
dictment against Capitalist journalism. His 
greed, which was his creed! His servile 
toadyism, which was his Liberalism! There 
you have Robert Donald and the Fleet Street 
that I hated. For my refusal to render the 
services that made for such careerism I was 
compelled to resign from the Daily Chronicle 
and thus leave Fleet Street for good. For I 
represented another Fleet Street—the Fleet 
Street of Richard Carlile! 


14. ROBERT BLATCHFORD 


The gift of truth is above all other gifts. 


In dealing with the challenge that the Rev. 
T. Bedworth Jones declined, I made reference 
to Robert Blatchford. 

The nearest approach to Richard Carlile 
was a poor shadow of the Carlile tradition. 

At number 72 Fleet Street was the Clarion 
Press founded by Robert Blatchford. He had 
been a soldier and indeed remained a mili- 
tarist to the day of his death—a formidable 
contrast to Richard Carlile, the anti-militarist 
Republican. After leaving the army, Robert 
Blatchford became a brushmaker. From the 
bench he migrated to the Sunday Chronicle 
and attained some reputation as a journalist. 

Blatchford while on the Sunday Chronicle, 
insisted on writing an article dealing with 
the conditions of the poor. The result was 


—BUDDHIST PROVERB 


that he broke with the Chronicle and in com- 
pany with his brother and A. M. Thompson, 
founded The Clarion with a capital of £400. 
This was in 1895. Three years later he issued 
his Merrie England, of which one million 
copies were sold. 

At the time I entered Fleet Street, Blatch- 
ford was developing some kind of Socialist 
opinion by his simply written works. He 
might have succeeded in being a Socialist if 
he could have forgotten that once he had been 
a soldier and a militarist. This he could not 
do and the limitation of his thought thus 
determined, made him a menace to Socialism 
and destroyed his worth as a propagandist. 
For a number of years his pen was a challenge 
to the soul-suffocating atmosphere of Fleet 
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Street. But later activities proved that his 
pen was without real value. 

Exactly what good he did it is hard to say. 
He was responsible, through his Clarion, for 
the conversion of Frances, Countess of War- 
wick, to Socialism. It would be difficult to 
decide how far the Countess really sym- 
pathised with Socialism, but certainly she 
was one of the most remarkable women of her 
time. Born in the lap of luxury, she might 
have married into the Royal Famiiy. For 
vears she was the most talked-about woman 
in British Society. She had beauty, vivacity, 
intelligence. Thus endowed, she was the 
natural leader of the Smart Set—then known 
as the “Marlborough House Set”. Included 
in this was the Prince of Wales (Edward VII). 
She was “feted, feasted, courted and adored”. 

Her parties were the talk of the time. A 
huge house-warming party at Warwick Castle 
was followed by a Fancy Dress Ball. The 
affair was brilliant and extravagant and the 
entire press of the country filled their col- 
umns with descriptive articles. Only one 
journal attacked the display—Blatchford’s 
Clarion. In it there was a scathing article 
on the folly of such extravagance while 
thousands of poor people were living in misery 
and starvation. 

The Countess was furious. She sought an 
interview with “Nunguam” the writer of 
the Clarion article. This was Blatchford. 

The interview took place and “Nunquam” 
persuaded her to think about Socialism. She 
studied the subject with the result that the 
Countess of Warwick declared herself to be a 
Socialist. As a visitor, she attended the 
Second International Socialist and Trades 
Union Congress held in Amsterdam in 1904. 

Whether she was a Socialist or not, in the 
fullest sense of the word, the Countess of 
Warwick certainly defended the Socialist 
struggle and in various ways identified her- 
self with this movement. She met Hyndman, 
Quelch, Burrows and other members of the 
Social Democratic Federation. 

Often when I went to 72 Fleet Street I con- 
sidered the work Blatchford was attempting. 
As a result I became acquainted with Hynd- 
man, Quelch and company. But, alas! I did 
not form the same high opinion of. them as 
that of the Countess. Indeed, I soon saw them 
as the militarists and enemies of the working- 
class struggle they proved to be. 

W. Martin Haddow used to tell a story of a 
visit the Countess paid to Glasgow round this 
time, She was to address a meeting in the 


St. Andrew’s Hall with Keir Hardie, Bruce 
Glasier, and Bob Smillie. The press and the 
public were agog with excitement. When the 
platform party entered there was tumultuous 
cheering. It was a scene of indescribable 
enthusiasm. The sceptic might ask what was 
the result of this enthusiasm. I would tell 
him, nothing at all. 

However, the morning after this meeting, 
the Countess left for London. As the train 
was about to leave Haddow, who had chaired 
the meeting, apologised to her for not allow- 
ing her to speak first. He concluded his 
avology with: 

“But the fact is I was afraid the meeting 
would break up after you had spoken.” 


When she realised the meaning of Haddow’s 
exvlanation, her face was wreathed in smiles. 

The train disappeared in Queen Street 
tunnel. Hardie and Glasier collapsed in 
laughter. “Oh, Martin.” said Hardie, “D’ye 
ken whit ye said tae that puir woman?” 

In 1902 Blatchford published in the col- 
umns of the Clarion his famous anti-religious 
articles, which were collected and published 
in November 1903 under the title of God and 
My Neighbour. 

These articles opened with the challeng'ng 
direct statement: 


“INFIDEL! 

“I nut the word in capitals because it is my 
new name and I want to get used to it. 

“INFIDEL!” 

God and My Neighbour was a great work. 
It told the young student what to read. It 
stated Atheism in clear terms. It was un- 
compromising. It was simple and direct. 

On March 4, 1923, in the Sunday Herald, 
Blatchford declared himself a Spiritualist. 
He must have changed his views somewhat. 
But he did not recant his Atheism and he 
lived to be 92. Despite his Spiritualist flight 
of fancy, Blatchford could have been a trulv 
great man. His support of militarism made 
greatness impossible. 

Although I read the Clarion, and was eager 
to get it the moment it was published, I never 
sought to become friendly with Blatchford or 
any of the persons who produced it. Exactlv 
why I cannot explain. I liked the paper and 
endorsed many of its articles. Yet I felt a 
barrier. This was not so with the Agnostic 
Journal, another weekly. I came to admire. 
to read, and finally to write for. the Agnostic 
Journal whilst I was still employed in Fleet 
Street, 
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15. SALADIN (W. Stewart Ross) 


The religion of one age is the literary en- 
tertainment of the next,—EMERSON 


Working in Fleet Street and constantly re- 
turning home by way of Farringdon Street, it 
was inevitable that sooner or later I would 
pass the Agnostic Journal office at 41 Farring- 
don Street. However, before I did pass it by 
chance, I sought it out and was at once in- 
trigued by the window display. W. Stewart 
Ross, otherwise Saladin, was a tremendous 
propagandist. Each week, the new Agnostic 
Journal was pasted up in the window and 
whoso would could read the entire paper 
without buying a copy. 

Saladin was acquainted with Charles Voysey 
and towards the end of his days was inclined 
towards a mild Theism. His style of writing 
was more iconoclastic than that of Voysey but 
less downright. Voysey wrote directly and 
simply. He was never ironical. Saladin loved 
irony and was therefore less direct. Of the 
two, I preferred the simple, direct style of 
Charles Voysey. Nevertheless, during the 
greater part of his life. Saladin was a bitter 
opponent of orthodox Christianity. At times 
he was more mystical than rationalistic. 

Except for Charles Voysey, Saladin was the 
only person in the heretical movement who 
welcomed me to the ranks of heresy. His 
welcome did not have the warmth of Voysey’s 
but he did welcome me and opened his home 
tome. Although human enough, Saladin was 
not without conceit. Voysey had no conceit. 
Utterly devoid of all trace of vanity, Voysey 
had only purpose. I felt a kinship with Voy- 
sey that I felt towards no other. Yet I liked 
Saladin and found his society and conversa- 
tion stimulating. 

The welcome extended to me by Saladin 
was not shared bv his associates. Indeed, 
they hated me and I felt that they resented 
the interest in me Saladin showed. One of 
these was the comedian Freethinker, Ernest 
Pack. Asa punster on the platform, Pack was 
good. His gibes went home. A good speaker, 
his only defect was in being without character 
and purpose. His humour always struck me 
as being ribald. 

Saladin’s suvporters included Fred Howard, 
who spoke with Pack. He was a brilliant and 
effective speaker, he believed in his cause. Yet 
he turned anti-Socialist. His tragedy was 
that he knew he was wrong and was always 


conscious of his treachery. I liked Howard 
and had sympathy with him. He was a much 
better person than many of the Labour car- 
eerists who-despised him. Of this Secular 
band, Howard was the only one who displayed 
any liking for me. 

As I progressed in the heretical movement, 
as my heresy turned from theology to politics, 
as I passed from Radicalism to Socialism, and 
thence to Anarchism, instead of finding 
greater welcome, I discovered more and more 
antagonism and suspicion. Each advance 
seemed to be disturbing a more close co- 
operation. Yet I gained nothing, and lost 
more and more by each advance. Love of 
truth impelled me onwards. I found that the 
heretical movements, theological and political, 
were wanting in genuineness. 

When one looks back, one is not surprised 
at the chaos of the world. That chaos pro- 
ceeds not merely from the conservative en- 
trenchments of orthodoxy but from the utter 
rottenness of the revolutionary and progres- 
sive movement. I found more love, affection, 
and understanding expressed towards me by 
individuals who lived on the border-line of 
orthodoxy than by those who so loudly pro- 
claimed their heresies. There was a loudness 
about the proclamation but a very marked 
tendency to play safe. I write truthfully. I 
denounce orthodoxy. All my respect is for 
heresy on the condition that it is sincere. 
Unless it is sincere, heresy has no claim on 
either public respect or private affection. It 
is not heresy but mockery. ; 

The talents of William Stewart Ross, like 
those of Charles Voysey, were limited. He 
was a narrow man but he possessed more 
genius of expression than Voysey. He was less 
consistent, less truthfullv scholastic, but more 
certainly a writer with flair and imagination. 
I admired him immensely. 

He wrote his articles in the front shop in 
Farringdon Road. He loved to pretend to 
enquirers that he was not Stewart Ross, and 
from them would accept all sorts of messages 
which he would assure them he would pass on 
to Saladin. In his office I met that strange 
person. John Morrison Davidson, who exuded 
rare but disconnected scholarship. A crony 
of Stewart Ross, he was a defender of Christ- 
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ian Socialism and an authority on Winstanley 
the Digger. He was replete with engaging 
Radical memories. He was a splendid com- 
panion provided you permitted him to do all 
the talking and applied wisdom later to what 
he had said. I had a fondness for him but 
his love of John Barleycorn made too close 
association impossible. Yet I owe him much. 

Saladin made many references to me in his 
Agnostic Journal. In the issue for April 8, 
1905, he refers to “Guy A. Aldred, a con- 
tributor of high promise”. In the issue for 
October 28, 1905, he made his friendliest 
reference: 


“This Guy, born on Guy Fawkes’ Day, and 
intent on an argumentative blowing up of the 
Houses of Priestcraft, has done so much at 
eighteen, that I am sure the readers of the 
“A.J.” would all like to live to see what he will 
have done by the time he is eighty.” 


My view of Saladin was expressed in a 
letter he published in the Agnostic Journal 
for April 1905. I wrote: 


“As to your writings, well, they are not mere 
conventional attacks on orthodory, but 
revelations of your own inmost soul, drawing 
the reader near to the emotional side of 
Saladin’s character, without betraying the 
writer so as to taint his pen with egotism. 
But, then, such modesty is common with. 
Scottish writers, who are also thinkers. I 
trust, then, that you may long continue with 
us, a living devotionist to Truth, after the 
manner that Emerson commended in his 
essay on “Self-Reliance”: and an example of 
intellectual fearlessness, which we young men 
would do well to imitate. In the past, thou 
hast indeed, risked all for Truth, and thy 
reward for such service is the knowledge that, 
known or unknown, thy service has not been 
the least helpful in hastening the day when 
men shall throw off the shackles of a past and 
pre-historic generation of superstition and 
ignorance. I rejoice, therefore, with you in 
your attainment.” 


This might be worded differently today but 
this remains my impression of the worth of 
Saladin's writings. He impressed one as a 
man of character. 

Acquaintance with William Stewart Ross 
was my first association with things Scottish. 
Ross was born on March 20, 1844. His father 
was a farm servant, and both his parents were 
devout Christians of the Presbyterian per- 


suasion. He went to school first at New- 
abbey, then at Lotus, and afterwards at 
Hutton Hall. At the age of seventeen, he be- 
came master of Glenesslin School, having 
passed the requisite examination for it; but 
he resigned at the end of a year on receiving 
an urgent invitation to Hutton Hall as chief 
assistant to his old tutor, Mr. Macdonald. Here 
he met a Miss Sherar, also a teacher, who 
became his wife. 

In this situation Ross had excellent oppor- 
tunities for study and he cultivated the muses 
with much assiduity and no small success. 
Thomas Aird, then editor of the Dumfries 
Herald, recognised his poetical talent, as did 
also William M‘Dowall, editor of the Stand- 
ard. To both newspapers he contributed some 
spirited and stirring verse. He was awarded 
a medal offered by Mr. M‘Dowall for a poem 
on Robert Burns, and he also produced a prize 
poem on the subject of Kossuth at the tomb 
of Burns. 

In his twenty-first year he proceeded to 
Glasgow University with the purpose of 
studying for the Church. He was not long 
there before he found that he could not go 
forward conscientiously to the ministry. Sub- 
sequently, he made what must have seemed 
to him at the time a successful venture in 
fiction; and for his manuscript of Mildred 
Merlock he received from Dr. Cameron, of the 
Glasgow Weekly Mail, the sum of forty 
guineas. 

He entered into association with Thomas 
Laurie of Edinburgh and assisted him in es- 
tablishing an educational book-house in 
London. Afterwards Ross embarked in the 
same line for himself, composing as well as 
publishing some excellent manuals. His 
theological heresies brought him into contact 
with leaders of freethought; and, as editor of 
the Agnostic Journal and Eclectic Review, he 
was himself to become a leader. 

According to the Dumfries and Galloway 
Standard, it was as a writer of occasional 
verse that he first assumed the pen-name of 
Saladin. For that picturesque prince, with his 
skill in fence, he cherished a sincere admira- 
tion. When he entered the arena of religious 
polemic, the name became a symbol of his 
antagonism to the Christian Church. ; 

In 1882, Saladin buried his child Bruno in 
Brookwood Cemetery, Woking. He wrote a 
beautiful pamphlet describing his feelings as 
he stood above the grave, entitled The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, This spoke of the 
sabre-strokes received in conflict with hostile 
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fate; of the flowers that smiled up into his 
eyes when he himself was a child among the 
Galloway moors; of the light green fronds of 
the ferns that should contrast with the purple 
of the heather over his dead child’s grave in 
the “unconsecrated” section of the Woking 
Necropolis; and of the lack of dreadfulness 
of death itself. The dread sprang from 
standing above ground and allowing the mind 
to speculate upon the prospect of lying below 
ground. 

Man’s little life was not worth eternal pro- 
longation. All that needed to pe preserved 
was the memory of some little kindness done 
to the weak and helpless, some little straw 
removed from the burden of ignorance which 
bent down the head and shoulders of Hum- 
anity. 

No bitter and agonised remonstrance of 
man could arrest winter with its biting frost, 
or keep back summer with its swelter-noon, 
and no shriek of mortal suffering could blunt 
the edges of the scythe of Death. Nature, 
although inexorable in her legislation, was 
merciful in her executive. She did not ex- 
terminate the race with accumulated misery. 
If on the one hand she carried the chalice of 
agony, in the other she bore the nepenthe of 
time and the anodyne of death. When suffer- 
ing became unbearable, she took man to her 
cold but kindly bosom, and allayed the fever 
of his reeling brain by filling his skull with 
the calm and throbless mould of the tomb. 

I must confess that, in this mysticism with 
which Saladin often plagued me, I saw neither 
rhyme nor reason. To me, it was words 
meaning nothing and merely averred that 
death ended all. He wrote almost religiously : 


“I look forward to mercy and solace. Iama 
link in the universal chain. Nature will not 
medicate to the rent side of the mountain, 
and find no balm in her mighty Gilead for the 
agonised heart of Man!” 


On this subject, Saladin always wrote 
grandly and beautifully. Thus in his Roses 
and Rue he penned the following lines of what 
Poe would term pleasurable sadness: 


Draw the bolts, undo the bars, 
And let me go; 
*Mong lilies kissed by dreamy stars 
Lay me low; 
For here I'd rest my aching head, 
_ Here end my life-long woe; 
_Ye myrtles o’er the holy dead, 
P’m weary — let me go. 
* * * * * 


30, 1906, the author di 


And I bequeath my rusting sword, 
And withered wreath of song; 
To kingly Truth my only lord, 
And my hate of ruthless Wrong; 
I see them wending through the gloom, 
The hearse-plumes, sad and slow; 
I hear the welcome of the tomb,’ 
I’m weary —lay me low. 


For dearer far than all your fame, 
And all your laurels now, 
Would be the ragweed’s flowers of flame, 
And the death-damp on my brow, 
For I’ve been on life’s reeling wave, 
Its ebb and doleful flow; 
I’ve tried all mortal but the grave; 
I’m weary — let me go. 


* * * * * 


The winding-sheet’s the saintliest gown, 
With its folds of stainless snow; 
And sweet is the sleep in the dim, dumb 
town, 
That lies so cold and low. 
They've gone before from the False to the 
Real, 
All those whom I cared to know, 
And I'd join them again in the Land o’ the 
Leal: 
I’m weary — let me go. 


Draw the bolts, undo the bars, 
And let me go; 
*Mong lilies kissed by dreamy stars, 
Lay me low; 
For here I'd rest my aching head, 
Here end my life-long woe; 
Ye myrtles o’er the holy dead, 
I’m weary — let me go. 
* , * x * a” 
The fadeless amaranth is dead, 
The daisy’s eye is blind, 
The ravished white rose and the red 
: waitin the winter wind. j 
nd pants and longs my yearnin 
With hectic throb and throes” 
I hear the eternal tocsin toll, 
I’m weary —let me go. 


I recalled these lines, when on November 


en 


‘notice in the ordinary press. Reynolds News- 


paper, in its issue for December 9, 1906, de- 
voted a few lines to the funeral: 


“BURIAL OF ‘SALADIN’ 


“On Thursday a little band of relatives and 
personal friends attended at Woking Cemet- 
ery to pay the last tribute of love and respect 
to him who, for thirty years, over the 
pseudonym ‘Saladin’ conducted the ‘Agnostic 
Herald and Eclectic Review’. 

“An appropriate address was given by Mr. 
Ernest Pack, and Mr. Guy Aldred spoke re- 
markably weil and to the point, after which 
Mr. Foote also spoke.” 


Ernest Pack, no longer jocular, recalled 
Saladin’s graphic picture of The City of the 
Dead. 

Quoting from Bryant’s minor poem, June, 
Poe writes of the certain taint of sadness 
which is connected inseparably with all the 
higher manifestations of true beauty. In the 
lines reproduced from Saladin that taint of 
sadness is apparent as in the beautiful poem 
of Bryant, or the wonderful verse of Fitz- 
gerald-Omar, which bids us turn down an 
empty glass. 

Saladin’s last published work was The Book 
of “At Random”. He presented me with one 
of the very first copies issued. duly inscribed. 
It went astray during my first imprisonment. 
This book contained some of the finest 
passages Saladin wrote for the Agnostic 
Journal. It included his death tributes to 
Bradlaugh and Ingersoll, which were indeed 
“eloquent funeral orations, with solemn 
anthems, set to the music of muffled drums”. 
In the same work he invoked the spirit of 
Hypatia: 


“Hypatia, my soul, over the gulf of the 
centuries yearns for you with 


“«The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow.’ 


“You stood at the beginning of the Dark 
Ages; I, near their close. Sweet girl, over the 
deeps of the mystic abyss, this night, your 
hand lies in mine. I hold it with the pulsing 
grasp of an impassioned love; your soul has 
never left this world. I feel that you work 
incessantly with me, and with all those, who, 
like you, would die for Truth. The years are 
now falling on me heavily. Ere long, I shall 
join you—You from the beginning of the 
Dark Ages, I from the end; and you, washed 
from the blood-stains, white, pure, divine; I 
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shall league with you, sainted martyr maiden, 
to see that the Dark Ages blight this planet, 
the earti, no more for ever. The unity of 
Purpose overleaps the abyss of Time: 


“‘And when the sunset .gates unbar 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand? 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand?’ 
—WHITTIER” 


Saladin had a great regard for Whittier 
and would never tire of quoting him, 

The old Agnostic chief was not a scholar 
and claimed no place as a scholar.» He was a 
ccmmentator and an iconoclast. He had the 
gift of writing, rather as a mystic, and some- 
times as a poet, than as a strict man of learn- 
ing. His pen was not gentle always. It could 
flay and prove vitriolic. ‘There was style in 
the man. That style made him a power. He 
had personality and dourness. 

The irascibility which was a feature of 
Saladin made him obviously a Scot for only a 
Scot could have displayed.the anger he did 
at simple incidents. 

William Ewart Gladstone was said to. have 
three different scripts: one that both he and 
his secretary could understard; a second that 
only God and Gladstone could understand; 
and a third, that only God. could understand. 
Saladin’s writing was something in.the third 
category. : 

Saladin had written a leading article on 
Palm Sunday. One sentence began: “Palm 
Sunday ...” When the proof came along. 
he discovered that, instead of ‘Palm Sunday”, 
the compositor had set it up as “Sam Lundy”. 
In a fury of rage Saladin corrected the proof 
and wrote in the margin: “Palm Sunday, not 
Sam Lundy, you idiot. Who the devil is Sam 
Lundy?” t 

And when the essay appeared in print it 
read: “Sam Lundy. Palm Sunday, not Sam 
Lundy, you idiot. Who the devil is Sam 
Lundy?” 

Thus to the reader was revealed the temper 
of Saladin and the ignorance of the type- 

etter. 
; A few weeks before Saladin’s death, I stood 
by his bedside, at his house in Canterbury 
Road, Brixton, and found-him keen and alert. 
Up to the very last he fought for truth as onlv 
a soldier of freethought could. Vigorously did 
he denounce all that hindered social progress. 
Although his own mind could see little beyond 
the war on clericalism, willingly did he open 
his columns to those who were fighting for 
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human emancipation from the thraldom of 
Church and State. He was helpful and 
never hindered the development of one’s mind, 
Association with him made for growth and 
freedom. I recall his mysticism and 
irreverence, his keen incisive prose, and now 
thunderous, now tender verse. 

In one of his last “At Random” editorials 
for the Agnostic Journal, written on his death- 
bed, Saladin permitted both strains to de- 
bac Describing the world as a failure, he 
wrote: 


“Man never can be happy, and never can 
have a deity worth his salt till we have got 
something in the way of philadelphia, of 
universal brotherhood. We can never make 
much of this world while the deep and hideous 
gulf yawns between the Smart Set and the 
Hungry Hooligan. This is, to me, indisput- 
able. Man never will — melancholy forecast! 
— be aught above what he is and has been, 
till he is raised to the dignity of the other 
animals, till, like them, he has not to toil in 
order to exist. All-Power could have so 
elevated him. All-Benevolence would have 
so elevated him. It is not by his compulsory 
toil, but by our so wisely-used leisure, that 
man has ever risen in the scale of being. It 
is not from his toil that he might exist, that 
man has ever been elevated, but by his 
spontaneous work in which his hand was 
strenuous and deft, and in which his soul 
delighted. If aman could only get as much 
leisure as does a cow, he would, in a few 
generations, be more than’ man; he would 
scale the heavens, and, not like those who 
built on the plain of Shinar, perish in the 
attempt. But, till the apparently unalterable 
laws of the universe are altered, he will be 
degraded and miserable, while, like a dirty 
‘aamin’, he has to scramble in the gutter for 
bread. He who has to engage in such a 
scramble is hopelessly handicapped. Rolling 
the stone of Sisyphus is nothing to the task 
set before the huge majority of the human 
race, an all-absorbing engagement in placing 
pabulum at one end of the alimentary canal 
only that it may come out at the other. And, 
O God of our fathers, tried by the touchstone 
of experience, this i ‘the chief end of man!’ 

“The world, today, is a failure. What is the 
wonder that this is so; it has faked-up and 
poisonous food for both soul and body. Its 
soul-food is a bookful of imbecile and noxious 
lies. Its body-food consists, to a great extent 
Of faked-wp abominations. They are not by 


any means peculiar to Chicago and foreign 
centres of tinned horrors.” 


Saladin proceeded to quote an official report 
on the terrible conditions prevailing in 4 
London factory. He commented: 


“So much for the food of the body; and, as 
tor the food of the soul, it has come to be 
regarded as so repugnant and poisonous that 
it has to be rammed down our throats by all 
kinds of Salvation Army drums and vulgar- 
ities, and Evan Roberts parorysms of howling 
insanity.” 


Illustrative. of this complaint, and as a 
specimen of the modern method of preaching 
religion, Saladin reproduced the following 
handbill issued by the Thornhill Methodist 
Free Church, Sunderland: 


JESUS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
INVESTMENTS RECEIVED RiGHT Up To THE Point 
OF DEATH 
PERIODICAL STATEMENT 


Objects: This Company was formed two 
thousand years ago for the purpose of re- 
claiming the fallen; giving sight to the 
blind; clothing the naked; restoring the 

. lost and strayed; comforting the sorrowing; 
and casting sin out of the world. 

Prospectus: The Company has at its disposal 
a large and varied plant; it is under the 
immediate control of Jesus, the originator 
of the Company, whose entire capital (his 
life) is invested in the concern. 

Dividend: The Company offers a safe and 
sound investment to every intending share- 
holder. The dividend is on the partition 
principle, and is both immediate and de- 
ferred. The immediate dividend consists 
of concurrent rewards; earthly peace and 
earthly happiness. The deferred dividend 
consists of heavenly mansions, crowns of 
glory, and garments washed in the blood of 
me lamb. 

€ company not only insures its members 
against all risks, but lays up for them ar: 
eternal weight of glory’. The offices are 
Open night and day, and investments re- 
ceived right up to the point of death, 


eet Ks eas ey Himself 
rT? The Lord Jesus 
Secretary: The Holy Snirit and Comforter 
nas rae Offices: Beulah Land 
eine ch Offices: Thornhill Church 
8 Cheerful Meeting, and ‘Wherever two 
Or three are gathereq together’ 
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incidental: The Company's crest is a Cross, 
surmounted by a@ Crown, and its motto, 
‘Whosoever will may come’. 
Precautionary: Should any difficulty be felt 
by intending investors, the Holy Spirit will 
wait wpon him or her in their own homes, and 
their names immediately be written in the 
‘Lamb’s Book of Life’. 


Issued by Thornhill Men’s Cheerful Meeting 
Leader, Mr. Geo. Taylor. Pastor, Rev. J. Ninnis 
Every Sunday, 2.30 to 3.30 


This leaflet deserves to be preserved as an 
imperishable example of orthodox vulgarity 
and blasphemy. 

Compare its terms with the passage below 
taken from an essay by Saladin penned on 
his death-bed: 


“IT am called an iconoclast, and it is possible 
I am not guiltless of irreverence of a kind. 
But I certainly should shrink from raffling 
for Bibles on the Communion Table; and, 
chronically hard up as I am for bawbees, I 
should shudder to fire a bullet into the old 
Book and then stick it in my window to 
attract gulls to come and buy tobacco or boots 
or herring. The Book, although I no longer 
believe in its special inspiration, although it 
is no longer divine, is, to me, profowndly and 
sacredly human—was venerated by those who 
gave me birth—was loved by those who loved 
me as I shall never be loved again. Whatever 
I might do for its own sake, for theirs it pains 
me to profane it. I am a bad singer, but I 
have tried my best on the following lines, by 
poor Hugh Kerr, ‘The Bard of Annickvale’; 
and, if the music was wrong, I know that the 
feeling was right: 


The wee claspin’ Bible, my mither’s wee Bible, — 

My ain faither bocht when he made her his bride, 
An’ when she gaed frae me she handit it tae me, 

An’ hop’d I would study to make it my guide. 
The auld chair she sat on, an’ mony times grat on, | 
When thochts o’ the deid brocht the tear tae her ce’e, 


An’ a’ roun’ the dwallin’ dear, dear tae a callan’, 
Thou wee claspin’ Bible was present wi’ thee. 


This wee claspin’ Bible, this tear-drappit Bible, 

I've borne at her side at the kirk wi’ the lave: 

An’ often she sauntert until the kirk entert, 

An’ mournfully gazed on my faither’s green grave. 
The voice sweet andcalm aye,I heard in the Psalm aye, 
It comes like the tone o' a speerit sair vex’d, 

An’ still see her lean wi’ her hauns on her een. 

An’ the streak o’ spearmint slippit in at the text. 


“It was out of the Bible I learnt to read, 
and my teacher was my mother. To those 
who are constructed as I am I need say no 
more. My head rejects 'the Book, but my 
heart never. In regard to it, I give to Truik 
all I can spare from Sentiment. If in some 
home by the Solway, I were pointed out the 
poor old deal cradle in which I was rocked, 
because I can now do without it, because it is 
now old and useless and worm-eaten and 
ugly, could I employ my virile strength in 
breaking it wp and casting it upon the fire? 
Nay, verily. Man’s mature life is rounded 
and balanced by all the stages of his past de- 
velopment. He is a hard and unsentimentai 
traveller, who, because he has arrived near 
his journey’s end, forgets the early milestones, 
in passing which his childhood hunted 
butterflies, or gathered flowers, or shed tears 
for a baby sister taken away from amid the 
daisies and laid in the tomb. We can be 
religious without the old Book; but when we 
become callous of tender emotion, or filiul 
love, to early and innocent memories, we shall 
be irreligious indeed.” 


It is to Saladin, and his rapier-like pen, 
that I owe the fact that I discarded the world 
of dogma for that of reality. I descended 
from the realm of metaphysic to that »%f 
physical actuality. I passed from deductive 
utopianism to inductive conclusion. I sought 
no longer to explain the world. I decided to 
set about changing it. And I aimed to change 
it far beyond any concept that had moved 
Saladin in his agnosticism. 
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No Traitor’s Gait! Number 5 includes chapters on J. 1 
Davidson, Sccial Democracy, H. M. Hyndman, Unitarianism, Scc- 
ialism and Religion, and Ramsay MacDonald. 
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